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j For ‘' The Friend.” 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Epwarp 
Rogiwson. 


This book has been looked for with much 
interest. “The accomplished author seems to 
have had such a work in contemplation for fif- 
teen years, and for that length of time has by 
study and travel been preparing himself for it. 
The result is said.to be a work containing a 
greater amount of accurate information con- 
cerning the countries treated of than has been 
embraced in any previous publication. It is 
designed to be a book of facts, not derived 
from a fertile and enthusiastic imagination, nor 
from fabulous legends, either of Monks or 
Avabs, bat from careful ebservation on the 
ground, directed chiefly by the indications 
afforded in the Bible, and the history of Jose- 
phus, though not without due regard to the 
labours of previous travellers, as well as to the 
traditions still extant.among the native popu- 
lation. In reference to this, he remarks: 
“ One branch of these historical investigations, 
which I cannot but consider as important for 
the future geographer and traveller, presents a 
field comparatively untrodden. I refer to the 
mass of topographical tradition, long since 
fastened upon the Holy Land by foreign eccle- 
siastics and Monks, in distinction from the 
ordinary tradition or preservation of ancient 
names among the native population.” 

‘* Palestine, the Holy City, and its sacred 
places, have been again and again portrayed 
according to the topography of the Monks; 
and according to them alone. Whether tra- 
vellers were Catholics or Protestants, has 
made little difference. All have drawn their 
information from the great store-house of the 
convents ; and, with few exceptions, all report 
it apparently with like faith, though with va- 
rious fidelity. Whoever has had occasion to 
look into these matters for himself, will not be 
slow to admit that this representation is not 
overcharged. It follows,—and this is the point 
to which I would particularly direct the read- 
er’s attention,—that all ecclesiastical tradition 
respecting the ancient places in and around 
Jerusalem and throughout Palestine, is of no 
value, except so far as it is supported by cir- 
cumstances known to us from the Scriptures 








iest traditions on record. 

that which points out the place of our Lord s 
Olin on the summit of the Mount of 
| Oli and which certainly existed in the third 
century, long before the visit of Helena, is ob- 
viously false; because it stands in contradic- 
tion to the Seriptural account, which relates 
that Christ led out his disciples “ as far as to 
Bethany,”’ and there from them into 
heaven. On the other hand, I would not ven- 
ture to disturb the traditional location of Ra- 
chel’s grave on the way towards Bethlehem ; 
for, although this is first mentioned by /fin. 
Hieros. and by Jerome in the fourth century, 
yet the Scriptural narrative necessarily limits 
the spot to that vicinity. There is in Pales- 
tine a kind of tradition, with which the monas- 
teries have had nothing to do, and of which 
they have apparently in every age known little 
or nothing. I mean, the preservation of the 
ancient names of places among the common 
people. ‘This is a truly national and native 
tradition ; not derived in any degree from. the 
influence of foreign convents or masters; but 
drawn in by the peasant with his mother’s milk, 
and deeply seated in the genius of the Semitic 
languages. The Hebrew names of 
‘continued current in the Aramacaa form long 
afier the times of the New Testament; and 
maintained themselves in the mouths of the 
common people, in spite of the efforts made 
by Greeks and Romans to supplant them by 
others derived from their own tongues. After 
the Mohammedan conquest, when the Ara- 
maean language gradually gave place to the 
kindred Arabic, the proper names of places, 
which the Greeks could never bend to their 
orthography, found here a ready entrance, and 
have thus lived on upon the lips of the Arabs, 
whether Christian or Muslim, townsmen or 
Bedawin, even unto our own day, almost in 
the same form in which they have also been 
transmitted to us in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

‘‘ Travellers have mostly followed only beaten 
paths, where monkish tradition had already 
marked out all the localities they sought; and 
in this way few have even thought of seeking 
for information among the Arab peasantry. Yet 
the example of Leetzen and Burckhardt in the 
countries east of the Jordan might have pointed 
out a better course; and the multitude of an- 
cient names which they found still current in 
those regions, where monastic influence had 
more rarely penetrated, might have stimulated 
to like researches in western Palestine. 

‘In view of this state of things, we early 
adopted two general principles by which to 
vern ourselves in our examination of the 
oly Land. The first was, to avoid as far as 
possible all contact with the convents and the 
authority of the Monks; to examine every 
where for ourselves with the Scriptures in our 


testimony. Thus | hands ; and to apply for information solely to 
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the native Arab» population. ‘The second was, 
to leave as much as possible the beaten track, 
and direct our journeys and researches to those 
portions of the country which had been least 
visited. By acting upon these two principles 
we were ‘able to arrive at many results that to 
us were new and unexpected; and it is these 


results alone which give a value (if any itthage) _ 


to the present work.” 

The author was accompanied and essentially 
aided by Eli Smith, American missionary at 
Beirit. It is their wish that this work be 
‘regarded merely as a beginning, a first at- 
tempt to lay open the treasures of Biblical 
Geography and History still remaining in the 
Holy Load cetives” he remarks, ** which 
have lain for ages unexplored, and had become 
so covered with the dust and rubbish of 
many centuries, that their very existence was 
forgotten. Were it in our power again to travel 
through that Land of Promise, with the expe- 
rience acquired during our former journey, and 
from the preparation of this work, and furnish- 
ed too with suitable instruments, I doubt not 
we should be able to lay before the Christian 
world results far more important and satisfac- 


places | tory. “But this high privilege, I at least can 


sover more. hope to my companien, 
however, returns to the seat of his labours in 
Beirit, taking with him instruments of the best 
kind, in the hope of being able during his occa- 
sional journeys to verify or correct our former 
observations, and also to extend his examina- 
tion over other parts of the country. I trust 
that I may yet be the medium of communi- 
cating many of his further observations to the 
public ; and that in this way, if God will, we 
may still be active together, in promoting the 
study and illustration of the Holy Scriptures. 
Should my life be spared, I hope to be enabled 
to use all the materials thus collected by us 
both, for the preparation of a systematic work 
on the physical and historical geography of the 
Hoiy Land.” 

Robinson entered Egypt in the beginning of 
1838, crossed from Cairo to Snez,—near 
which place, he thinks, from comparison of 
the spot with the Mosaic account, the Israelites 
passed the Red sea,—thence followed the route 
supposed to be that taken by the Israelitish host 
on their way to Sinai, and noticed the several 
localities shown to travellers as the identical 
sites of the various encampments mentioned in 
the Exodus. ‘The genuineness of the waters of 
Marah he thinks probable. 

‘* We came to the fountain of HawArah, 
lying to the left of the road on a large mound, 
composed of a whitish rocky substance, formed 
apparently by the deposites of the fountain 
during the lapse of ages. No stream was now 
flowing from it; though there are traces of 
running water about. ‘The basin is six or 
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eight feet in diameter, and the water about two 
feet deep. Its taste isgounpleasant, saltish, 
somewhat bitter; but wé could not perceive 
that it was very much worse than that of Ayan 
Misa; perhaps because we were not yet con- 
noisseurs in bad water. ‘The Arabs, however, 
pronounce it bitter, and consider it as the worst 
water in all these regions. Yet, when pinched, 
they drink of it, and our camels also drank 
freely. Near by the spring were two stunted 
palm trees, and round about it many bushes of 


rocks on the right presented several inscriptions 
in an unknown writing. Indeed we found 
them at almost every point where the overhang- 
ing or projecting rocks seemed to indicate a 
convenient resting place. ‘The mountains on 
either side were chiefly porphyry and red gra- 
nite, with an occasional vein of gray granite. 
The rock was mostly of a coarse texture, much 
disintegrated, and often worn away by the 
weather. Not unfrequently their perpendicular 
veins apparently of grimstein or porphyry 


the shrub Ghirkdd, now in blossom. ‘This is| were to be seen, projecting above the granite, 
a low bushy thorny shrub, producing a small | and running through the rocks in a straight line 


a 
and easier road from Wady et-Taiyibeh to §i- 
nai enters the Feiran from the head of Wad 

Mukatteb, and follows itup through Wady esh- 
Sheikh almost to the Convent. From the 
point where we now were, this road is long 
and circuitous; while a shorter one strikes 
directly towards the Convent, ascending in part 
by a narrow and difficult pass. We took the 
latter, and crossing Wady esh-Sheikh proceed- 
ed on a course s. £. by s. up the broad Wady, 
or rather sloping plain, es-Seheb, thickly stud- 
ded with shrubs, but without trees. Here and 
around Wady esh-Sheikh are only low hills, 


fruit which ripens in June, not unlike the bar-| over mountains and valleys for miles, and pre-| lying between the rocky mountains behind us, 
berry, very juicy and slightly acidulous. ‘The| senting the appearance of low walls. They | and the cliffs of Sinai before us, and forming as 


Ghirkad seems to delight in a saline soil, for} reminded me strongly of the stone fences of 
we found it growing around all the brackish} New England. At a quarter past seven o’clock | 
fountains which we afterwards fell in with| the Wady spread out into a plain, where the| 
during our journeys in and around Palestine. | peak of Sebel Misa [Mount Moses] was first | 


it were a,lower belt around the lofty ceniral 
granite region. Over these hills, low walls of 
porphyry or griinstein, like those above deserib- 
ed, run in various directions, stretching off to a 


“Since Burckhardt’s day this has generally | pointed out to us bearings. £. While the left) great distance. 


been regarded as the bitter fountain of Marah, | hand peak of Serbal bore s. w. ‘Ten minutes 
which the Israelites reached after three days’ | later Wady ‘Osh, a side valley, entered from 
march without water in the desert of Shur.| the left, in which sweet water is found at some 
The position of the spring and the nature of the| distance. Opposite its mouth, on our right, 
country tally very exactly with this supposition. | was an old cemetry, apparently no longer used 
After having passed the Red sea, the Israelites| by the Arabs. ‘The heaps of stones which 
would naturally supply themselves from the | mark the graves are larger than usual, and our 
fountains of N&ba and Ayan Masa, and from | guides referred them back to the times of the| 
the latter to Hawérah is a distance of about| Franks; as the Bedawin do every thing of 
thirty-three miles, which was for them a good| which they know nothing themselves. ‘They 
three days’ journey. On the route itself there | seem to have a general impression, not perhaps 
is no water; but near the sea is now the small | a distinct tradition, that ‘the country was once in 
fountain Abu Suweirah, which may then have | the possession of Frank Christians. At 7? 
been dry or not have existed, and in the moun- | o’clock Wady-el-Akhdar came in from the n. £. 
tains on the left is the “* Cup of Sadr,” several| The united valley takes the name of Wady 
hours from the road, and probably unknown to| Feiran. ‘The point of union isa broad open 
the Israelites. I see therefore no valid objec-| space covered with herbs, and surrounded by 
tion to the above hypothesis. ‘The fountain | low hills. Here is a fine view of Mount Ser- 
lies at the specified distance, and on their direct | bal, which rose in full majesty upon our right} 
route; for there is no probability that they | at the distance of twelve or fifteen miles, being 
passed by the lower and longer road along the | separated from us only by a low ridge or tract. 
sea-shore. We made particular inquiries, to| As thus seen, it presents the appearance of a 
ascertain whether the name Marah still exists, | long, thin, lofty ridge of granite, with numer- 
as reported by Shaw and others; but neither| ous points or peaks, of which there are reck- 
the T'awarah Arabs, nor the inhabitants of|oned five principal ones; the whole being 





Suez, nor the Monks of the Convent, so far as | strictly what the Germans call a Kamm. We 
we could learn, had ever heard of it. saw it now in the bright beams of the morning 
‘‘ Burckhardt suggests that the Israelites may | sun, a grand and noble object, as its ragged 
have rendered the water of Marah palatable, by | peaks were reflected upon the deep azure be- 
mingling with it the juice of the berries of the | yond. 
Ghirkid. The process would be a very| ‘ Thus far we had followed the same route 
simple one, and doubtless effectual; and the| which Burckhardt took in 1816 ; but from this 
presence of this shrub around all brackish) point he turned into the Akdhar, and then 
fountains, would cause the remedy to be always | crossed higher up to Wady esh-Sheikh, which 
at hand. But as the Israelites broke up from} he then followed to Mount Sinai. We kept 
Egypt on the morrow of Easter, and reached | the more direct and usual road, crossing the 
Marah apparently not more than two or three| Akhdar, and continuing on a s, s, £. course up 
weeks later, the season for these berries would | the short ascent of Wady Solief to the top or 
hardly have arrived. We made frequent and| Water-shed, which we passed at 8} o’clock, 
diligent inquiries, whether any process is now | and then descending along a Wady still called 
known among the Bedawin for thus sweeten-|Solief towards Wady esh-Sheikh. At 8] 
ing bad water, either by means 6f the juice of] 0’clock we reached Wady esh-Sheikh, one of 
berries, or the bark or leaves of any tree or| the largest and most famous valleys of the Pe- 
plant; but we were invariably answered in the| ninsula. It takes its rise in the very heart of 
negative.” Sinai, whence it issues a broad valley at first in 
The seventh day after leaving Suez they} an eastern direction, and then sweeping round 
entered the precincts of Sinai. Their road now | to the north and west, it passes down towards 
lay through wild mountain passes called|Serbal. We found it here running from n. kr. 
Wadys; they had yet eleven hours of tra-|tos. w. After receiving the Akhdar, it takes 
velling with camels—about twenty-two miles | the name of Feiran, and as such is well watered, 
—between them and the convent at the foot of} has gardens of fruit and palm trees, and re- 
Horeb. ceiving many branches runs to the northward 
‘As we proceeded down the valley, the} of Serb&l quite down to the sea. The lower 


** We came to the top of the plain at a quarter 
before eleven, where is a short but rough pass, 
full of debris, having on the right a low sharp 
peak called el-’Orf. From this point to the 
base of the cliffs of Sinai there is a sort of belt 
or tract of gravel and sand, full of low hills and 
ridges, sinking down towards the foot of the 
cliffs into the Wady Solaf, which rans off west 
along their base to join Wady esh-Sheikh. 
The black and frowning mountains before us, 
the outworks as it were of Sinai, are here seen 
to great advantage, rising abrupt and rugged 
from their very base 800 to 1000 feet in height, 
as if forbidding all approach to the sanctuary 
within. On the west of the pass, which is 
here hardly distinguishable, the cliffs bear the 
name of Jebel el-Haweit. Descending s. s. r. 
across the belt, we came at 12h. ls. to Wady 
Solaf, which has its head not very far to the 
left, near a spring called Gharbeh, where some 
tamarisks and other trees were visible. 

‘*We now turned up Wady Solff a little, 
along the base of the mountains on a southeast 
course. Leaving the Solaf, we began gradually 
to ascend towards the foot of the pass before 
us, called by our Arabs Nukb Hawy, ** Windy 
Pass,” and -by Burckhardt Nukb er-Rahah 
from the tract above it. We reached the foot 
at a quarter past one o'clock, and dismounting, 
commenced the slow and toilsome ascent along 
the narrow defile, about south by east, between 
blackened, shattered cliffs of granite, some 800 
feet high, and not more than 250 yards apart; 
which every moment threatened to send down 
their ruins on our heads. Nor is this at all 
times an empty threat; for the whole pass is 
filled with large stones and rocks, the debris of 
these cliffs. The bottom is a deep and narrow 
water-course, where the wintry torrent sweeps 
down with fearful violence. A path has been 
made for camels along the shelving piles of 
rocks, partly by removing the topmost blocks, 
and sometimes by laying down large stones 
side by side, somewhat in the manner of a 
Swiss mountain road. But although I had 
crossed the most rugged passes of the Alps, 
and made from Chamouny the whole circuit of 
Mont Blane, I had never found a path so rude 
and difficult as that we were now ascending. 
The camels toiled slowly and painfully along, 
stopping frequently; so that although it took 
them 2; hours to reach the top of the pass, yet 
the distance cannot be reckoned at more than 
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hour [two miles}. More than half way up 
os path hee in the be of the torrent and be- 
came less steep. As we advanced, the sand 
was occasionally moist, aad on digging into it 
with the hand, the hole was soon filled with 
fine sweet water. We tried the experiment in 
several places. Here too were several small 
palm trees, and a few tufts of grass, the first 
we had seen since leaving the borders of the 
Nile. We found upon the rocks two Sinaite 
inscriptions ; one of them having over it a cross 
of the same date.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE LETTER I BY ITSELF I. 
From Old Humphrey's Ob-ervations. 


If the letter J by itself J be not the tallest 
letter in the alphabet, sure I am that no letter 
lifts its head above it. It occupies the least 
space, I will admit, of all capital letters; but 
take it for its fair proportions, enlarged signifi- 
cations, and great pretensions ‘altogether, and 
you will find it to be, by far, the most impor- 
tant of the whole six and twenty. 

There is hardly ony other single letter that 
is clothed with the dignity of a word. We 
sometimes exclaim O! either when in pain, or 
affected with sudden surprise; but what are 
the poverty-stricken significations of the letter 
O, even when inflated into a word, when com- 
pared to those of J by itself J? 

When ii is considered how universally man- 
kind allow this letter to take the lead of all 
others, both in writing and speaking, one al- 
most wonders why it was not made a little 
bigger than the rest. It is unquestionably the 
proudest letter of the alphabet, and no marvel 
that it chould be so, while we all treat the cox- 
comb with such deference and respect. 

When an author takes up his pen, his dear 
darling, J by itself 7, is directly introduced to 
the reader. ‘*J have long thought such a 
work wanted :” ‘ J felt determined to supply 
the deficiency :”’ «* J trust that / have done my 
part in introducing this volume to the public.” 
And when a speaker rises to address an as- 
sembly, it is very often J by myself J, from 
beginning toend. “ J did thus:” “J agreed 
to that,” and ** J felt resolved to prevent the 
other.” 

It is not in the alphabet only, and printed 
books, and public and private speeches, that J 
by itself J is to be found. No; it is to be seen 
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mire the taste and the talent that he has dis- 
played. 

Oftentimes, too, the reader is as much an / 
by itself J, as the writer, for he sits in judgment 
on the book, points out its manifold defects, 
suggests numberless improvements, and thinks 
how much better the work would have been 
executed, had he taken the pen in hand, or 
benefited the writer with his valuable observa- 
tions. 

It was but yesterday, that I stopped to ex- 
change a word with some bricklayers who 
were building a wall neat some large houses. 
In a short time a good-looking, broad-shoul- 
dered man, whose bones were well-covered 
with flesh, and whose flesh was well covered 
with a good suit of clothes, came up, and gave 
directions to the workmen. ‘There was an 
elevation of the eye, and a consciousness of 
power, visibly stereotyped in his features. He 
pointed with his cane as he spoke, and raised 
his voice as one having authority; as one 
whose word was law, and whose law was no 
more to be disputed than that of the Medes 
and Persians. Old Humphrey saw at a glance, 
that he was an / by itself J, and found, on in- 
quiry, that he was the wealthy landlord of all 
the houses around. 

It was not more than half an hour after, that 
I met a thin stripling of a young fellow, whom 
I knew to be a draper’s apprentice. He had a 
ring on his finger, a chain across his breast, 
and a sparkling pin stuck in his bosom. ‘The 
way in which he walked, with his hat a little 
on one side, amused me; for the springing up 
of his heel, and the lifting up of his elbow, told 
me that whatever he might be in the opinion 
of others, he was an 7 by itself J in his own. 

There is a neighbour of mine who is the 
leader of a concert, and I am told that when he 
presides, he has an air of as much importance 
as though the welfare of the four quarters of 
the world depended, solely, on the sounds that 
he produces from his fiddle-strings. Next door 
to him lives one skilled in the mathematics, 
who utterly despises the musician, and laments 
that a man having a head on his shoulders, 
should be content with fiddling his way through 
the world. Nothing like mathematical know- 
ledge in his estimation, I overheard him the 
other day say to a friend of his, ** Some people 
take our neighbour Old Humphrey to be a 
wise man; but, poor creature, he knows no 
more of mathematics than I do of astrology.” 
The musician undervalues the mathematician 


living and moving in all ranks and stations of|in his turn, and says, ‘ If there be a proof of a 


life, from the monarch to the mountebank. 

It is an every-day error, when speaking or 
thinking of vanity and pride, for us to look to- 
wards the great folks of the earth, as though 
pride and vanity had taken up their abode with 
them alone, while, in fact, they dwell with the 
low as well as with the high, and sometimes 
puff up the heart of a cobbler as much as that 
of a king. 


man’s being a simpleton, it is when he has no 
ear for music ; but when he bothers his brains 
in useless calculations, there is no hope for 
him.” Each‘of these is an J by itself /. 
Vanity assumes strange shapes, and wears 
strange disguises, but is pretty sure to mani- 
fest itself at last. It is bad enough to see any 
man in any place influenced by it; but there 
is one place where the shadow of it should 


A writer, I have said, is almost always an /|never appear. An J by itself J in the pulpit is 


by itself J. He plumes himself on giving in- 
formation to his readers, and imagines that he 
has outdone those who have written on the 
same subject. Then, when his book comes out, 
with what vanity does he regard it! He per- 
suades himself that it will be very popular, and 
that hundreds, and perhaps thousands, will ad- 


me 


terrible. When a minister forgets God, and 
remembers himself; when he indulges in ex- 
hibitions of his own talents, playing his bril- 
liant parts before their eyes, whose souls are 
hungering for the bread of life, it is sad indeed ! 
Oh, the blessing of a simple-minded, faithful, 
and affectionate minister of the gospel! one 


who considers himself a round O, rather than 
an J by itself 7; one who is mainly anxious 
to watch over and gain the souls of men, and 
willing to be nothing, that his heavenly Master 
may be all in all. 

In looking abroad, I sometimes fancy that 
there are many more / by itself Z’s than there 
are other letters among mankind; for vanity, 
more or less, at particular seasons, seems to 
lift up every head, and to puff up every heart. 
Some are vain always, some generally, and 
others only occasionally ; but to find one per- 
son perfectly free from vanity and selfishness 
would be a hard day’s work, 

If you wish to see an J by itself I in com- 
mon life, you may soon have your desire. A 
girl is an J by itself J when her first waxen 
doll is given her; a boy, when first put into 
buttoned clothes; an apprentice, the day he is 
out of his time ; a servant-gir!, in her new bon- 
net and blue ribands, 

I might give you a score more illustrations ; 
but, to tell you an honest truth, I hardly know 
a more confirmed J by itself J than Old Hum- 
phrey... Oh, what pride and vanity, at times, 
gather round an old man’s heart! He is shrewd 
enough in observing others’ failings, but it 
costs him much to keep under his own; he 
values himself on the very wisdom he has 
gained from others, and feels proud even of 
his humility, when acknowledging his own 
infirmities. Surely it becomes him, if it be- 
comes any man on earth, to exercise charity 
and forbearance! 


To gaze with pity on the throng, 
To failings somewhat blind ; 

To praise the right, forgive the wrong, 
And feel for all mankind. 


enema 
UNREASONABLENESS. 
From the same. 


Surely man is the most unreasonable of all 
God’s creatures! Feed the birds of the air, or 
the beasts of the field, and they will be satis- 
fied ; but the more is given to man, the more 
he requires. 

If he have riches, he will hug his bags of 
gold, and carry out his plans to increase them. 
If he have estates, he will join house to house, 
field to field, and vineyard to vineyard; give 
him a county, or a kingdom, and he will crave 
for more. 

When we rise in the morning, we expect to 
pass through the day prosperously. If we lie 
down to rest at night, we expect to enjoy re- 
freshing slumber. If we propose a journey, 
we expect to perform it unmolested and un- 
injured. 

If we pass through one birthday, we expect 
to arrive at another in good health; to eat and 
to drink, to ride and to walk, to wake and to 
sleep, in peace, without considering that these 
things cannot take place unless God, of his 
infinite mercy, keeps us from a thousand 
temptations, and delivers us from ten thousand 
dangers. 

So continually are we partaking of God’s 
blessings, that we look on them as things of 
course: the seed we sow must, in our appre- 
hension, spring up abundantly; our tables 
must be provided for, and the mercies of yes- 
terday must be supplied to-day, and those of 
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of adhesion to Henry VII., said, as if it were 
‘‘a filth essence, belonging neither to the 
us this day our daily bread,” Matt. vi. 11, with | Church nor the emperor, the sea nor the land !” 
a full consciousness of our entire dependence | Nature, too, lent us her enchantments ; the sun 
on our heavenly Father for our earthly sup; | setting, as we crossed the Lagoon, coloured the 


this year continued to us through the next. 
How seldom do we offer up the prayer, “* Give 





plies! And how frequently do we feel more 
gratitude to our fellow-worms, for a passing | the waves that played around our gondola re- 
act of kindness, than to the Lord of life and| flected, while the pale moon hung over the 
glory, for his permanent and unmerited mer-| Adriatic. I cannot describe to you the sensa- 
cies! We bow and cringe to a fellow-sinner, | tion of approaching such fallen greatness as 
to obtain at his hands the empty baubles of an | that of Venice. It is as if a “ buried majesty”’ 
hour, while the love of the Redeemer of the | appeared to you from the dead. We passed in 
world, the means of grace, and the hope of | silence the magnificent Piazza St. Marco, and 
eternal glory, are sought for with indifference.  wese landed at the steps of the Hotel Reale, 
a a look ey on our eon mercies | formerly the Palazzo Bernardo. 
as the gifts of God. Let our health and our : : a 
stren z our days and our nights, our bits and St. Mark 2——We went in the twilight last 
our ee, and our meanest comfoits, be re- deoe « my dear C., - the — passed the 
rded as being bestowed by a heavenly Bene- | ducal palace and the Bridge of Sighs, to get the 
actor; and let us bear in mind our own unwor- | feeling that we are actually be Venice; and in 
thiness, that we may be more reasonable in our this piazza, surrounded, as you are, by magnifi- 
desires, and more grateful when they are at-|°@®t and unimpaired objects, it is not difheult 
tated: to realise Venice’s past wea]th and splendour ; 
it is only difficult to believe that it is past. 
There is the Church of St. Mark, uniting Ori- 
ental magnificence with Moorish architecture 
and Christian emblems ; its facade embellished 
November 18.—There are three posts (about | With ecclesiastical history written in mosaic ; 
seven miles each) from Padua to Venice. ‘The |and over its principal arched entrance the four 
usual boundaries of land and water are so| horses of Lysippus, the seeming insignia of 


Khetian Alps with rose and purple hues, which 





nme 
VENICE. 
From Catharine Sedgwick's “ Letters from Abroad.” 


‘ changed by the overflowings of the rivers, that| Victory, so often have they tramped over the 


I fear we are getting no very accurate notions world attached to ‘the victor’s car. These mute 
of the face of the country in its ordinary condi-| images put the greatness and the littleness of 
tion. You are conscivus you are approaching | the world and its players into striking antithesis. 
acity that gathered to itself the riches of the | They were the emblems of Corinth’s glory, of 
world, and whose market converted marshy | Rome’s, of Constantinople’s, of Venice's, and 
lands into gardens, vineyards, and golden|of Napoleon’s. Their kingdoms, their glory, 
fields. There are, what we have not seen|and their generations have passed away, and 
elsewhere, pleasant-looking, isolated cottages, here these four brazen horses stand unscathed ! 
with thatched and conical roofs, and an infinity | Three sides of the piazza are surrounded with 
of villages, churches, chapels, and magnificent | Very handsome edifices, with arcades gay with 
villas, whose grounds appear like drawing | Shops and cafés. On the fourth is a space open 
rooms pretty well filled with poetic gentlemen | to the sea, called the piazzetta (small piazza.) 
and ladies, dressed and undressed artistically. | Wn one side of this is the very beautiful facade 
In sober truth, there are many more statues out | of the ducal palace; a mixture, I believe, of 
of doors here than you see people with us in | Gothic and Moorish architecture, but so unlike 
the finest weather, The houses are magnifi- | anything European that we have seen, and so 
cent, many built after the designs of Palladio, like architectural pictures of the East, that we 
and, like everything of his, prodigally orna-|seemed at once to have passed into the Asiatic 
mented ; they are surrounded with high walls, | world. Near the water stand two granite co- 
with arched stone entrances and iron gates, | umns, one surmounted by the lion of St. Mark, 
with statues at the gates, and statues on the | the other by the statue of a saint. Both these 
walls at short intervals. columns were brought from the East, and are 

The roses are still in bloom, though the | trophies of the conquests of the republic in the 
trees are nearly stripped of their leaves, Last|eleventh century. Opposite the ducal palace 
night, for the first time, we had a ¢ligit frost. | is another palace of beautiful architecture, and 
At Fusina, a miserable little town, infested with | beside it the campanile, the same on which 
beggars, postillions, dowaniers, and loungers, | Galileo stood to make his observations, “ This 
screaming, and racketing, and racking us, we |is Venice!” we said, as, after gazing fora half 
left our carriage and embarked in a gondola, | houron this unimpaired magnificence, we turned 
Yes, dear C., a gondola, which, all our heroic | to go to our hotel; but our illusion vanished 
poetic associations to the contrary notwithstand- | when we looked off upon the water, and saw 
ing, is the most funereal-looking affair you ever | but here and there a little boat, where there 
saw aa rae are without exception | were once ie liiaeeeie 
covered by a black awning, first imposed by a Sa - 
sumptuary law of the republic, and mailniced. a Leben berteras tet ——s 
probably, by the sumptuary laws of poverty. 

Venice is five miles from Fusina, and, seen — 
from thence, appears like a city that has floated| Management of the President’s House.— 
from its moorings, and, while distance lends its | We learn that the affairs of the White House 
“enchantments to the view,” still like a queen | at Washington, are all conducted by a coloured 
‘‘ throned on her hundred isles,” or, rather, as | man, by the name of Wilkins, whom the Pre- 
its proud representative, who refused his oath|sident hires at a salary, with perquisites, of 

























$1700 per annum, and who disburses all the 
expenses of the palace. He has his Office, 
where he keeps his accounts, employs and dis. 
charges whomsoever he pleases. His son, 
much of a gentleman, it is said, is employed at 
1000 a year, and introduces all strangers to the 
President. His daughter is also employed at 
$300 a year. President Tyler has in all eigh- 
teen coloured persons hired. He has but two 
of his slaves with him, as servants. This is 
the first time that any of our Presidents have 
made a coloured nian the chief butler of his 
household.—Coloured American. 


Tea.—This necessary lurury, it seems, may 
be had without going to China. Letters from 
Amsterdam mention a very large sale at Rot- 
terdam of Java tea, of which about 3000 chests 
were sold for about the same price as the China 
leaf. Formerly, very small quantities of this 
article were sold at a time, and, as was sup- 
posed, more as a matter of curiosity than for 
actual use. Now, some of the judges of tea 
in Holland have been heard to remark, that 
they consider the Java tea equal to if not bet- 
ter than that of China, with the advantage that 
it will be found impossible to mix inferior with 
superior sorts. 


Slave Trade Horrors.—A schooner, under 
twenty tons, with one hundred and fifty 
slaves on board, has been captured by one of 
the queen’s cruisers on the African coast. 
With the exception of two, all the slaves were 
under eleven years of age, it being remarked 
that they “ packed’’ better, and made * cheaper 
stowage”’ than adults! The disgusting profli- 
gacies to which these children were subjected 
by the crew cannot be detailed.—Foreign 
Journal. 


Even where envy or bigotry prevents the 
open declaration of admiration and esteem, 
these sentiments are always secretly entertain- 
ed towards the truly good man. 


The humblest and most laborious condition 
in society needs not to be miserable. ‘ To 
labour and to be content with that a man hath, 
is a sweet life !”’ 


owe 
THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity,—these three, 
Yet is the greatest Charity ; 

Father of light! these gifts impart 

To mine and every human heart: 


Faith that in prayer can never fail, 
Hope, that o’er doubting must prevail ; 
And Charity, whose name above 

Is God's own name, for Gon is Love. 


The morning star is lost in light, 
Faith vanishes at perfect sight; 

The rainbow passes with the storm, 
And Hope with sorrow's fading form. 


Bat Charity, serene, sublime, 
Unlimited by death or time, 

Like the sky’s all bounding space, 
Holds heaven and earth in its embrace. 


Montcomery. 
Sheffield, Eng., Sept., 1840. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Documents illustrative of the Early Discip- (being encouraged thereto by the Lord, whose 


line and Testimonies of the 

Friends. 

(Continued from page 94.) 

imony from the Brethren, who were met 

* eanaat ft Lent in the Third month, 1666, to be 

communicated to faithful Friends and Elders in the 

counties, by them to be read in their several meet- 
ings, and kept as a testimony amongst them. 

We your friends and brethren, whom God 
hath called to labour and watch for the eternal 
good of your souls, being at the time aforesaid, 
through the Lord’s good hand which hath pre- 
served us at liberty, met together in his name 
and fear, were by the operation of the Spirit of 


‘ociety of |presence is with us,) declare and testify, that 


neither that spirit, nor such as are joined to it, 
ought to have any dominion, office, or rule in 
the church of Christ Jesus, whereof the Holy 
Spirit, that was poured forth upon us, hath 
made us members and overseers: neither 
ought they to act or order the affairs of the 
same ; but are rather to be kept under with the 
power of God, till they have an ear open to 
instruction, and come into subjection to the 
witness of God;—of the increase of whose 
kingdom and government there shall be no 
end. 

Secondly.—We do declare and testify, that 


Truth brought into a serious consideration of| the spirit of those that are joined to it, who 


the present state of the church of God ; which 
in this day of her return out of the wilderness, 
hath not only many open but some covered 
enemies to contest against; who are not afraid 
to speak evil of dignities, and despise govern- 
ment; without which, we are sensible our 
safety and fellowship cannot be kept holy and 
inviolable, Therefore, as God hath put it into 
our hearts, we do communicate these things 
following unto you, who are turned from dark- 
ness to light, and profess fellowship with us in 
the glorious gospel, throughout nations and 
countries where we have travelled; as well for 
a testimony against the unruly, as to establish 
and confirm you, to whom it is given to believe 
the Truth; which unto us is very precious, as 
we believe it is also unto you, who in love have 
received it, and understood the principles, and 
felt the virtue and operation of it; in which our 
spirits breathe, that we all may be preserved, 
until we have well finished our course and tes- 
timony, to the honour and glory of the Lord 
God, who is over all, ble: for ever. 
First.—We having a true discerning of ‘the 
working of that spirit, which under a profes- 
sion of Truth, leads into a division from, or 
exaltation above, the body of Friends, who 
never revolted nor degenerated from their prin- 
ciples ; and into marks of separation from the 
constant practice of good ancient Friends, who 
are sound in the faith which was once delivered 
unto us; and also into a slight esteem of their 
declaration or preaching, (who have and do 
approve themselves as the ministers of Christ,) 
and of the meetings of the Lord’s people, where- 
by and wherein Friends are, and often have 
been preciously revived and refreshed: and 
under pretence of crying down men and 
forms, do cry down the ministry and meet- 
ings, or encourage those which do the 
same. We say, the Lord having given us 
to see, not only the working of that spirit, 
and of those that are joined to it, who bri 
forth those ungrateful fruits, but also the evil 
consequences and sad effects of the same, 
which are of no less importance than absolutel 
tending to destroy the work of God, and lay 
waste his heritage:*—we do unanimously, 





* The spirit of disaffection and separation lent 
at this period through the influence of John Perrot, is 
here doubtless in view. Several addresses were is. 
sued by faithful Friends to warn and exhort the flock 
against this deceitful and wasting snare.of the enem 
amongst them might be mentioned an Epistle 


stand not in unity with the ministry and body 
of Friends, who are stedfast and constant to 
the Lord and his unchangeable Truth, (which 
we have received and are witnesses and ambas- 
sadors of,) have not any true spiritual right, 
nor gospel authority to be judges in the Church, 
and of the ministry of the gospel of Christ, so 
as to condemn them and their ministry: neither 
ought their judgment to be any more regarded 
by Friends, than the judgment of other op- 
posers, which are without; for of right the 
elders and members of the church, which keep 
their habitation in the Truth, ought to judge 
matters and things which differ; and their judg- 
ment which is given therein, to stand good and 
valid amongst Friends, though it be kicked 
against, and disapproved by them who have 
degenerated, as aforesaid. And we do further 
declare and testify, that it is abominable pride 
that goes before destruction, that so pufls up 
the mind of any particular, [individual,] that 
he will not admit of any judgment to take 
place against him; for he that is not justified 
by the witness of God in Friends, is con- 
demned by it in himself; though being hard- 
ened, he may boast over it in a false confi- 
dence. 

Thirdly.—If any difference arise in the 
church, or amongst them that profess to be 
members thereof, we do declare and testify, that 
the church, with the Spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, have power, without the assent of such 
as dissent from their doctrines and practices, to 
hear and determine the same. And if any pre- 
tend to be of us, and in case of controversy, 
will not admit to be tried by the church of 
Christ Jesus, nor submit to the judgment given 
by the Spirit of Truth in the Elders and mem- 
bers of the same; but kick against their judg- 
ment as only the judgment of man—it being 
given and manifested according to Truth, and 
consistent with the doctrine of such good an- 


ng | cient Friends, as have been, and are sound in 


the faith, and agreeable to the witness of God 
in his people; when we testify in the name of 


y|the Lord, that if judgment so given be risen 


against and denied by the party condemned, 
then he or she, or such as so far partake of their 
sin as to countenance and encourage them there- 
in, ought to be rejected, as having erred from 
the Truth. 

Fourthly.—That the ministry may not be 
justly blamed, we declare that if any go abroad 


7 ;| hereafter, pretending to that weighty work and 


Stephen Crisp, as very instructive and affecting, viz: | ———— 


“An Epistle to Friends, concerning the present and | Histerical Letters in this volume, page 166—168, the 
succeeding times,” &c. 1666. 


On referring to the | subject will also be found adverted to. 
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service, who either in life or doctrine grieve 
good Friends that are stedfast in the Truth and 
sound in the faith, so that they are not manifest 
in their consciences, but disapproved by the 
witness of God in them; then ought they, 
whatever have been their gifts, to leave them 
before the altar, and forbear going abroad, until 
they are reconciled to the church, and have the 
approbation of the Elders and members of the 
same. And if any, that have been so approved 
of by the church, do afterwards degenerate 
from the Truth, and do that which tends to 
division, and countenance wickedness and fac- 
tion, as some have done, then the church hath 
a true spiritual right and authority to call them 
to examination; and if they find sufficient 
cause for it by good testimony, they may judge 
them unfit for the work of the ministry, whereof 
they have rendered themselves unworthy; and 
so puta stop to their proceedings therein: and 
if they submit not to the judgment of the Spirit 
of Christ in his people, then ought they pub- 
licly to be declared against, and warning given 
to the flock of Christ in their several meetings 
to beware of them, and to have no fellowship 
with them, that they may be ashamed ; and 
the lambs and babes in Christ Jesus preserved. 
Fifthly.—And if any man or woman who 
are out of unity with the body of Friends, 
print, or cause to be printed, or published in 
writing, any thing which is not of service for 
the Truth, but tends to the reproach or scandal 
of faithful Friends, or to beget or uphold divi- 
sion or faction; then we do warn and charge 
all Friends that love the Truth, as they desire 
it may prosper and be kept clear, to beware and 
take heed of having any hand in printing, pub- 
lishing, or spreading such books or writings ; 
and if et any time such books be sent to any of 
you that sell books in the country, after ye, 
(with the advice of good and judicious Friends,) 
have tried and find them faulty, send them back 
from whence they came. And we further de- 
sire that, from time to time, faithful and sound 
Friends and brethren may have the view of 
such things as are printed upon Truth’s ac- 
count, # formerly it has used to be, before they 
go to the press ; that nothing but what is sound 
and savoury, that will answer the witness of 
God in all people, (even in our adversaries,) 
may be exposed by us to public view. 
Sixthly.—We do advise and counsel, that 
such as are made overseers of the flock of God 
by the Holy Spirit, and do watch for the good 
of the church, (meeting together in their re- 
spective places, to set and keep the affairs of it 
in good order,) to beware of admitting or en- 
couraging such as are of weak and of little 
faith, to take such trust upon them; for by 
hearing things disputed that are doubtful, such 
may he hurt themselves, and hurt the Truth; 
not being grown into a good understanding to 
judge of things. Therefore we exhort that you, 
who have received a true sense of things, be 
diligent in the Lord’s business, and keep your 
meetings as to Him; that all may be kept 
pure and clean, according to that of God 
which is just and equal. We also advise 
that not any be admitted to order public bu- 
siness of the church, but such as are felt in 
a measure of the universal Spirit of Truth, 
which seeks the destruction of none, but the 
general good of all, and especially of those 
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that love it, who are of the household of 
faith. 

So dear Friends and brethren, believing that 
your souls will be refreshed in the sense of our 
spirits and integrity towards God, at the read- 
ing of these things, as we were, whilst we sat 
together at the opening of them; and that ye 
will be one with us in your testimony on the 
behalf of the Lord and his precious Truth, 
against those who would limit the Lord to 
speak without instruments, or by what instru- 
ments they list,—and who reject the counsel of 
the wise men, and testimony of the prophets, 
whom God sanctified and sent among you in 
the day of his love, when ye were gathered— 
and would not allow Him liberty in and by his 
servants, to appoint a place wherein to meet 
together, to wait upon and worship Him, (ac- 
cording as He requires) in spirit, but call this 
formal, and the meetings of man ;—we say, 
believing that ye will have fellowship with us 
herein, as we have with you in the Truth, we 
commit you unto God, and to the word of life, 
that hath been preached unto you from the be- 
ginning; which is neither limited to time, nor 
place, nor persons, but hath power to limit us 
to each, as pleaseth Him :—that ye with us, 
and we with you, may be built up in the most 
holy faith, and be preserved to partake of the 
inheritance, which is heavenly, amongst all 
those that are sanctified. 


Richard Farnsworth, 
Alexander Parker, 
George Whitehead, 
Thomas Loe, 

Josiah Cole, 

John Whitehead, 


The Written Epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1668. 


Stephen Crisp, 
Thomas Green, 
John Moon, 
Thomas Briggs, 
James Parke. 


Dear Friends,—In the seed of life and in the 
Truth of God, in whom our love is to you all, 
in that which changeth not—this is to let you 
understand, [that] at the last meeting of Friends 
in the ministry which met in London, and who 
came out of most counties in England and 
Wales, at the time called Christmas last, (when 
we had several glorious meetings in the life and 
power of God,)—we did conclude among our- 
selves to settle a meeting, to see one another’s 
faces, and open our hearts one to another in 
the Truth of God, once a year, as formerly it 
used to be ; and once in two years for Friends 
in the ministry, that go in all parts beyond the 
seas, to come up and meet with us at London. 

The next meeting will be about the time 
called Easter, in the year 1670, at London; 
when [we] shall desire to see your faces—that 
we may see in all meetings that the 
jorers doubtful] be supplied, and that nothin 

e lacking ;—then all is well : and that all wa 
as become the order of the gospel, which is the 
comely order in the power of God, which all 
uncomeliness is out of. 

This is to be sent to C. Holder [and others 
named ; |—and if there be any other that la- 
bour in the work of God, let. them have 
notice, and copies of this ;—and into all ,the 

lantations beyond sea, from one to another ; 
and also to Holland, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. 





G. Fox. 




























THE FRIEND. 
Leonard Fell, 
Stephen Crisp, 
John Story, Thomas Briggs, 
George Whitehead, John Whitehead. 
London, the 16th of the 11th mo. 1668. 


Alexander Parker, 
John Siubbs, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Legislature of New Jersey.—Hicksite Law. 


In looking over the “Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative council of the state 
of New Jersey, convened at ‘I'renton on the 
27th day of October, A. D. 1840,’’ my atten- 
tion was arrested by the subjoined report, 
made by a committee of that body, which ap- 
pears to me to contain sentiments so just and 
reasonable, and arguments so solid and conelu- 
sive on the subject matter of it, that I shouid 
be glad to see it republished in * ‘The Friend.” 

lt will be recollected that after the court of 
Chancery, anc the High Court of Appeals of 
the State of New Jersey, had, at the close of a 
long, laborious, and patient examination and 
argument, decided that the Hicksites were not 
Friends, and therefore not entitled to the pro- 
perty of that religious Society, the active lead- 
ers of the separation in that state, made a po- 


litical party question of their case, and used 


their influence at the election to procure the 


return of persons who would do something to 


heal the deadly wound which had been given 
them by those decisions. 





became incorporated under the provisions of a 
general law relating to religious societies, 
passed in the preceding year, and afterwards 
repealed and supplied by the statute now in 
force. In 1790, Charles Barclay and Joseph 
Clayton, by their deed reciting that in 1770, a 
tract of one hundred and fifty acres of land in 
Cranberry, had been conveyed to them and one 
Arthur Wikoff, deceased, in trust, for the use 
and benefit of the First Presbyterian congre- 
gation, of Cranberry, by whom the purchase 
money for the same had been raised and paid, 
conveyed the said tract of land to the trustees 
of the First Presbyterian congregation in Cran- 
berry, and their successors, *‘ to have and to 
hold unto the said trustees of the First Presby- 
terian congregation in Cranberry, and their 
successors, to the only proper use, benefit and 
behoof of the said trustees of the First Presby- 
terian congregation in Cranberry, and their 
suecessors forever.”’ Although portions of the 
congregation were at different periods detached 
and became connected with other congre- 
gations, the main body continued united, and 
so far as the committee are informed, undis- 
tracted until about the year 1835, when diffi- 
culties arose from the desire of a part of the 
members, that a new and more commodious 
place of public worship should be erected, or 
the old one enlarged. Upon the merits of this 
controversy, the committee express no opinion, 


The expedient! nor do they deem it necessary to enter into ils 
adopted to soothe and flatter the Hicksites was details ; itis suflicient to state the result—that 
the passage of an unconstitutional act in 1836,|in 1838, a portion of the members were at 
providing that when a secession took place their own request, and with the approbation of 
among the members of an unincorporated reli-| the presbytery to which they were attached, 
gious Society, the property held by that So- duly formed into a separate church, and in the 
ciety should be divided pro rata among the | Same year, they with others organized them- 
seceders, and those who remained. ‘That they selves as a distinct congregation and electec 


did not intend to use this law when it was pro- trustees, who became incorporated under the 
cured, has been asserted by some of their mem-_| Statute of this state, as the Second Presbyterian 


bers who were most active in procuring it; and 


congregation, of Cranberry. With this church 


many of them have too much good sense not| 22d congregation, other members of the old 
to perceive that an ex post facto law, if there | parish have from time to time connected them- 


was no other objection to it, could not right- 


fully avail them any thing. 


‘The subjoined report is an able and conclu- 


sive refutation of the principles advanced in the 
law in question, and would form an excellent 
commentary to accompany it in the statute 
book. 


Saturday, March 6th, 1841. 


Mr. Armstrong, from the Committee on the 


Judiciary, to whom had been referred the 
petition of the Trustees and Members of 
the Second Presbyterian Congregation, of 
Cranberry; and the remonstrance of the 
Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of the same place, made the following re- 
port:— 


The committee on the judiciary, to whom 
were referred the petition of the trustees and 
members of the Second Presbyterian Congre- 
gation, of Cranberry ; and the remonstrance of 
the trustees of the First Presbyterian Congre- 
gation, of Cranberry; beg leave respectfully to 
report :— 

That it appears from the documents laid be- 
fore them, that a Presbyterian church and con- 
gregation have existed in Cranberry for many 
years past, and there is much reason to believe 
that in 1787, the trustees of the congregation 


selves, but the precise number is not clearly 
shown, nor do the committee regard it as ma- 
terial. The second congregation thus organ- 
ized, claim to be entitled to a portion of the 
property of the first congregation, and as it is 
admitted that this claim cannot be established 
and enforced in the courts of law or equity, 
they have applied for legislative aid and relief. 
The property of which a division is sought 
consists of the church, building and session 
house, the tract of land above mentioned used 
as a parsonage, with the buildings and im- 
provements thereon, and some six or eight 
hundred dollars in money or securities. In 
respect to the last item, the evidence before the 
committee leaves it doubtful whether it pro- 
perly belongs to the trustees for the use of the 
congregation, or is held and applied by the 
church officers for the relief of poor commu- 
nicants. 

It will be readily perceived that the case in 
its main features is one which may, and in fact 
does, frequently happen. Entire freedom of 
conscience is deservedly ranked among our 
most sacred and inalienable rights. Civil and 
religious liberty were intimately associated in 
the minds of those who gave form and shape 
to the free institutions which we now enjoy. 
In the constitution which the freemen of New 
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Jersey adopted when they renoun 


within this colony be deprive 


or for thé maintenance of any minister or 
ministry, contrary to what he believes to be 
right or has deliberately or voluntarily en- 
himself to perform.’’ ‘This principle 
they classed with the right of trial by jury and 
annual elections, and required that every mem- 
ber of the legislature should be bound by oath 
or affirmation, * not to assent to any law, vote 
or proceeding that shall annul, alter or repeal 
any part or parts thereof.” Whatever errors 
or defects the experience and changes of more 
than half a century may have disclosed in this 
the oldest of American constitutions, they have 
suggested no improvement of the principle so 
distinctly declared and so carefully guarded. 

In accordance with this provision of the con- 
stitution, our laws have left every citizen at full 
liberty to connect himself with such religious 
society as he may choose, and to terminate that 
connection whenever his conscience, his con- 
venience or even his caprice may prompt him 
to doso. The exereise of this right of with- 
drawal by single individuals, and by members 
in concert is by no means unfrequent, and it 
therefore becomes a matter of deep interest to 
determine what are to be its effects upon the 
property of the society. The courts, both of 
law and equity have repeatedly decided that 
those who withdraw, relinquish to the mem- 
bers who remain, all their right and interest in 
the common funds and estate. ‘They regard 
the property as a trust held by those in whom 
the legal title is vested, for the benefit of the 
whole Society, not of its particular members, 
and designed for purposes which must certainly 
be defeated, if it were liable to be cut up and 
divided. ‘They have therefore, it is believed, 
invariably declined to interfere, except for the 
purpose of preserving it unimpaired. But it is 
urged that those who withdraw have notwith- 
standing an equitable right, which though not 
recognized by the judicial tribunals, is still de- 
serving of the aid and protection of the legis- 
lature. This brings us to the question viata 
it would be right or practicable for the legis- 
lature to interpose to effect a division of the 
property in such cases. 

There are in the state many religious socie- 
ties which have existed for a series of years, 
and have acquired and now hold property to a 
considerable.amount, yet none of them, it is 
believed, require the payment of an initiation 
fee as a term of membership. Their doors 
are always open, ‘* without money and without 
price” to the poorest citizen who concurs with 
them in sentiment and practice, and is willing 
to conform to their regulations, which the law 
has very properly left to be settled by them- 
selves or by the ecclesiastical bodies with 
whieh they choose to connect themselves. Un- 
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tion of Cranberry, prior to and at the time when 
the separation took place, the salary of the 
minister ‘at all its “necessary expenses” 
were defrayed by the rent of the pews and 
seats, which were not owned by individuals, 
but belonged to the congregation, and were 
rented from time to time by its agent or com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. Every per- 
son therefore who paid rent for a pew or seat 
and ‘‘ submitted to the censures of the church 
regularly administered’ was a member of the 
congregation ; and all the members were enti- 
tled to the same rights and an equal voice in its 
proceedings whether they contributed little or 
much to its expenses, if their contributions 
were “ according to their own engagements or 
the rules of the congregation.” ‘The man who 
from youth to old age had oceupied the same 
pew which his father had filled before him, and 
the stranger who had just united himself to the 
society ;—the single man who needed but one 
seat, and he whose family required larger ac- 
commodations, and whose rent must therefore 
be in the same ee greater,—all stood 
on the same level and exercised equal rights in 
managing all the affairs of the ' 

While all were “of one heart and one mind” 
this produced no difficulty ; each contributed 
his just proportion according to his own en- 
gagements and the rules of the congregation, 
and the whole or nearly the whole amount of 
their contributions was needed and applied from 
year to year “to defray the necessary ex- 
penses.”” But if when a change takes place,— 
when a portion of the society, no matter from 
wiat cause, discontinue their contributions, 
and by that very fact cease to be members, the 
common property is to be divided, on what 
basis or by what rule shall the apportionment 
be made? Shall each be entitled to his equal 
share, whether he has been a contributor for 
one yearor for forty years, and whether he has 
contributed annually, one dollar or ten dollars ? 
Shall the man who without fee or reward has 
recently become a member of a congregation 
already organised and endowed, be placed on 
the same footing with one who has for years 
** contributed liberally of his substance’’ for the 


support of the ministry and the maintenance of 


public worship? If this be too palpably and 
grossly unjust, what rule can be adopted, that 
in practice, shall do justice to all? Again, shall 
a single member who withdraws, be entitled to 
claim a division, or shall this right be limited 
to a definite number; and if the latter, what 
number do equity and justice prescribe as pro- 
perf for that purpose? If a member leaves one 
society to connect himself with another of the 
same religious denominatior, shall he be per- 
mitted to carry his share of the property with 


him, or shall the right be restricted to cases in 
which a new congregation is organised ? ‘These 
inquiries might be extended much further; but 
those already stated show that the courts have 
acted wisely, at least, in declining to involve 
themselves in such a labyrinth. No one can 
fail to perceive that should the legislature un- 
dertake the task of adjusting all the cases which 
yearly occur in the numerous congregations of 
the state, sufficient occupation will be furnished 
for the most protracted session, without refer- 
ence te other matters of public interest and con- 
cern. It is equally plain that by this constantly 


recurring process of division and sub-division, 
the property left by the pious liberality of our 
fathers for the maintenance of religious worship, 
must be frittered away and rendered useless ; 
nay more, in many cases wholly diverted from 
the object for which it was designed. ‘To adopt 
such a principle would be to tempt the covetous 
and the restless to wander from society to so- 
ciety, gathering something from each, and leav- 
ing nothing in return but confusion and dis- 
cord. 

The committee might state other reasons 
and present other views ull tending to the same 
result. But they believe that enough has been 
said to manifest the propriety and importance, 
if not the absolute necessity of adhering closely 
to the rule declared by the courts, that every 
member of a religivus society, while he con- 
tinues such, shall be entitled to an equal voice 
in the management of its temporal affairs, and 
shall be left at full liberty to withdraw from it 
whenever he may choose ; but that upon his 
withdrawal, he shall relinquish to those who 
remain, all his right and interest in the common 
property. They therefore recommend to Coun- 


cil, the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, that the petition of the Trustees 
and Members of the Second Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, of Cranberry, ought not to be 
granted. 

A. ARMSTRONG, 
Danret Hares, 
. Jostau M. Reeve. 

Which report and resolution was read and 

adopted. 


RUTTY’S DIARY. 


The Diary commences in the ninth month 
1753, and terminates in the twelfth month, 
1774, each entry being under its proper date 
in the order of the month. In the selections 
we propose to make, we shall retain merely 
the designation of days. 

3. O the numerous occasions of real trouble 
to many others, from which I am mostly free ! 
My insolence, then, on trivial provocations, 
very criminal ; and although palliated, yet surely 
not excused, by bodily infirmity. 

7. Two precious illuminations. First, of 
the necessity of preparation for death brought 
closer to my view. Second, of the necessity 
of maintaining an equal degree of spiritual in- 
dignation against other superfluities, as well as 
those that strike common sense and observation. 

8. Perverse without cause. O my inso- 
lence! Who shall deliver me. 

14, A leisure day, and a sweet one of humi- 
liation, under a sense of divine bounty in my 
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happy situation, where plenty of the dew of 
heaven and fatness of the earth, sweet solitude 
favouring, peculiar religious profession, charac- 
ter as a religious author, exemption from the 
common cares of family, clouds of witnesses 
concurring, temporal profession recommending 
sobriety and meekness, health of body and 
mind; upon the whole, here is every motive, 
even of honour and interest, as well as con- 
science: and yet, undoubtedly, many a one 
would have improved such blessed opportuni- 
ties and incentives to holiness far more, and 
have made far greater advances, than I have 
done. ? 

15. A silent meeting: a frequent case of late. 
God is withdrawing the clouds. 

16. A sweet time at meeting. 

23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

An open time at meeting, both immediately 
and instrumentally. 

28. Poverty of spirit, in a sense of my own 
vileness in God’s presence; yet humbly hoped 
for the blessing annexed to them that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. 

4. What is the shadow to the substance? 
Such is writing compared to living; a humbling 
consideration! Lord give the life. 

6. At meeting, truth triumphant in a minis- 
ter on a signal affliction, in a recital and ap- 
plication of those sublime expressions,* * Al- 
though the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines, the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat, the flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” ‘We glory in tribula- 
tion.” 

This is above the Peripatetic, who. makes 
prosperity essential to happiness; and above 
me, who am. moved by trifles; but, indeed, 
perhaps more by trifles than greater matters. 

I beheld the peculiar privileges and glory of 
this Society in two instances: first, in. sitting 
under the teachings of God himself, and our 
hearts often, under the immediate influence of 
God (without the interposition of man) glory- 
ing within us. Secondly, ina ministry, in which 
the power and policy of man hath no share: to 
which add, the Christian discipline established. 

21. Lay late, and belated at meeting, to my 
own hurt and ill example. 

Doubted of my regeneration, from the re- 
mains of fierceness unsubdued, 

23. Notwithstanding the repullulances of 
my ugly fierceness, God favoured me with 
some precious illuminations, viz. 

First. Prepare better, and always for every 
meeting. 

Second. On the sight of a miserable object 
my vexations dwindled to nothing. 

Third. The height of my spiritual and sanc- 
tified ambition, is that part of blessing God for 
cross events. 

25. A low time at the morning meeting; a 
sweet one at the afternoon, under a sense of 
renewed bounty and long tranquillity. 

Conscious of some degree of insolence ; an 
abuse of riches, and deprecated as such. 

Zeal against a swearing brother; yct in the 
sequel was humbled under a sense that I have 
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the root of the vice.in myself, even in every 
inordinate transport of passion. 

30. A sight of a corruption in natural studies, 
by a desire of the praise of men. 

9. This day was the power of darkness 
overcome in a zealous attendance on public 
worship, and to good purpose. A strong and 
sweet impression of the necessity of an uniform 
moderation to be extended to natural studies. 

10. Humbled under a sense of two living 
examples possessing a greater degree of divine 
love than I. 

12. Guilty of laying hands on one too sud- 
denly. 

16. Hurry of business injured the meeting. 

18. Sowing to the spirit is a time of labour 
and toil, not as reaping. 

In the very moment of temptation God was 
with me. 

25. Numbered my days: through the singu- 


will compare with any of the governors’ mes” 
sages. ‘The chief says there are due from the 
U. States to that nation more than $2,500,000 ; 
and he recommends that this sum be ob- 
tained, and in part be distributed among the 
ee and that the interest of the school fund 
be devoted to the maintenance of schools and 
the diffusion of the blessings of education. — 
Freeman. 
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TWELFTH MONTH, 25, 1841. 
ed 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


While we are thankful to those subscribers 
and agents who have promptly remitted the 
amount of the bills sent them, we again earnest- 


lar bounty of God I have outlived the age of|ly call upon those who are still indebted for the 


my father. Preparation for approaching death 
strongly impressed. : 

26 and 27. Had the honour continued on 
me of accompanying two women in their visits 
to families; they waiting in deep silence in 
each family, and bringing forth pertinent mat- 
ter out of their treasury. - 

A consciousness of my unworthiness during 
this service humbled me: for it was a time of 
scrutiny of heart. 

28. O my barrenness! and my brittleness 
on provocation ! 

A dreadful text applied by a minister to our 
meeting this day, viz. ** Be instructed, O 
Jerusalem! lest my soul depart from thee ; lest 
I make thee desolate, and land not inhabited.”’ 

30. “Is not my word a fire?”’ O that I 
might find it so in consuming sensuality, and 
particularly in eating, drinking, sleeping, to be 
used not as ends, but as means of health; not 
to live to eat, drink, &c. but the inverse. 

On the view of an old associate, who has far 
outstripped me in the spiritual race : 

** Thou hast indeed kept thy integrity from 
thy youth; but I have deviated into the earth ; 
and, notwithstanding my fine opportunities, 
been sullied by the world; but God is indulgent 
to me beyond expression, in favouring with 
living incentives to a return to him, and to a 
redemption of lost time.”’ 

Fall Ploughing.—** A farmer of New Jer- 
sey, some years since, trench-ploughed an ex- 
hausted field of clayey soil in the fall; cross- 
ploughed a part of it, and in that part broke the 
lumps to pieces. In the spring, the field was 
ail ploughed equally, and sown with barley and 
clover ; the part on which the most labour had 
been thus bestowed, was in fine order when 
sown, and yielded thirty bushels an acre of 
barley—the other part was in lumps, the frosts 
not being sufficient to mellow them entirely, 
and the product of barley was only about 
twenty bushels to the acre. The same differ- 
ence was afterwards observed in the clover.” 


The Cherokees.—The principal chief of the 
Cherokees has sent in his annual message, 
which is a highly interesting document, and 
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paper to consider how necessary to its support 
it is that the dues should be punctually paid. 
Though the sum due from each is small, yet, 
if payment is long delayed by many, the want 
of the aggregate amount becomes a matter 
of serious inconvenience to the contributors. 
About nine months have elapsed since the bills 
alluded to (viz: for subscriptions due for more 
than the then current volume) were sent out; 
yet we regret to be obliged to say, that a large 
amount remains unpaid. We have now ad- 
vanced a quarter in the fifteenth volume, the 
expenses of which must be defrayed as it pro- 
ceeds; and we therefore feel the necessity of 
again calling attention to the subject. 

Should there be any errors in the aecounts 
forwarded, which, however, we believe is not 
the case, they will be cheerfully corrected. 
Agents are respectfully requested to forward 
the amount of subscriptions collected in their 
neighbourhoods as soon as practicable, with 
explicit statements of those from whom it has 
been received. 









Diep, at South Yarmouth, Mass., Eleventh mo. 30th, 
1841, Tuomas Axin, aged nearly 45 years, a member 
of Sandwich Monthly, and Yarmouth Preparative 
Meeting of Friends; and for a few years before his 
death, acceptably occupied the station of an elder. He 
was from early years of exemplary life and conversa- 
tion, a dutiful child, an affectionate husband, a kind 
and watchful parent, and a useful member of Soeiety. 
His relatives and friends sensibly feel that a painful 
breach has been made, not only in the family circle, 
bat in the Society, especially the small meeting of 
which he was a member; but feel it incumbent on 
them submissively to acquiesce in this bereavement. 
Toward the latter part of his illness, which was pul- 
monary consumption, he feelingly desired his friends, 
cheerfully to give him up, saying, that he was entirely 
resigned to the Divine disposal, having mercifully ex- 
perienced that his peace was made; and that he had 
been favoured with an undoubted evidence that he 
would be received into the mansions of eternal rest 
beyond the grave. 
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